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COMING EVENTS 


Members Night 
AGM . 
Mt Porndon (Stony Rises) 


- Geelong Botanic'Gardens 


Team effort 


Howqua River 


Peter Moulton 


Workshop Meeting 
Craig Morley 

Lake Victoria 

& Buckley's Park 


Details on page 3. 
Details on page 6. 


“Jerringot Wildlife” 

“Finding more of our hard birds” 
Leader: Bird Group 

Leader: TBA 


“Ecological Burning” 
Fresh water marsh plants 
“Birds from the Inside Out” 


Leader: Margaret Cameron 
Marilyn Hewish 


* CHANGES TO PROGRAM 
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BAMBRA CAMPOUT 
30-31 OCTOBER 1999 
... Graeme Tribe 


A small but enthusiastic group 
camped at the Oberon High 
School's partly renovated school 
camp at Bambra. The camp was 
officially closed but unfortunately 
-nobody bothered telling us, It really 
was a shambles for a couple of 
hours. 


The bushland around the camp is 
largely intact open-stringy bark 
forest -with' a small plantation of 
-spotted gum around the buildings. 


There is unfortunately Sallow 
Wattle, Boneseed, Watsonia, Flax 
Leaf Broom and Spanish Heath in 
and around the bushland and 
adjacent education area, along with 
old car bodies just dumped along 
the tracks over the years. 


The wetland on Scrubby Creek 
(below the camp) was created to 
direct the water around the 
Wensleydale Coal Mine operations 
and is a fabulously rich waterway. 
The water is clear and 
microscopically it proved to be very 
rewarding. It is protected from the 
wind and contains a forest of dead 
(standing and fallen) trees. Together 
with the surrounding living forest it 
provided a perfect habitat for 
wildlife. 


We recorded 75 species of birds in 
this proximity with only 2 introduced 
species. The most notable being 
the Powerful Owl, Pallid Cuckoo, 
many- Blue-winged Parrots and 
Latham’s Snipe. Unfortunately this 
wetland is doomed as the creek is 
incising its way into the soft coal 
overburden forming its dam wall. 


Mammal surveying proved 
unproductive, but many tunnels and 
burrows were observed in an old tip 
site nearby. 

Oo 
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A Slater Field Guide in the 
You Yangs — Little River 
area 


Contact: Mrs Bev Lyon 
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REEDY LAKE SURVEY 
... Trevor Pescott 


The next bird and invertebrate 
survey at Reedy Lake will be held 
on: 

Thursday, December 9. 


Meet at the end of Fitzgeralds Road, 
right off Melaluka Road at 9.00 am. 
Oo 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES 
.. . Gordon McCarthy 


We have seen Silver Gulls, ibis and 
even pelicans lose their dignity by 
foraging in our tips. Now it seems, 
even our bush birds are taking 
advantage of our ‘throw-away’ 
society. ] 


On Tuesday 3rd October (Cup Day) 
we were enjoying the spring day at 
the lower Stony Creek picnic ground 
and listening to the beautiful 
springtime notes of a pair of Olive- 
backed Orioles Oriolus sagittatus, 
when one flew from a nearby Manna 
Gum where it was found to have a 
nest with young. But it was the 
composition of the nest that was 
surprising. Normally composed of 
wool, bark, grass etc the deep cup 
nest is suspended from outer 
branches, but this one had a white 
plastic bag intertwined with the bark. 
This very ‘modern’ bird had even 
utilised the handles of the bag to 
wind around vertical branchlets to 
suspend the nest. | wondered how it 
managed to get the whole operation 
started, but | thought it all seemed 
rather sad! 

Oo 
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SEAVIEW PARK 
... Dick Southcombe 


Members of our club who have 
been involved or who are 
interested in Seaview Park are 
invited to a picnic tea near the 
playground in Seaview Parade at 
6.00 pm on Friday December 
10th. 


B.Y.O food, drink and chairs. A 
BBQ will be available. 
m) 


Ph: 5283 1213 
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EXCURSION NOTICE 


We do not have any information 
regarding the excursion, campout or 
Summer Wader Count in January. 
Kindly direct your queries as follows: 
Excursion and campout: ; 
Barry Linghan 5255 4291 
Summer Wader Count: 
Margaret Cameron 5229 9792 
o 


This issue... 


ə The muse has taken Lauris 
Mathison as she tells us about an 
enjoyable trip which she and 
Geoff made. 

e Dave King has some of his own 
drawings to give you nightmares. 

e Valda Dedman describes a most 
beautiful bird in her “Bird of the 
Month”. 

e Ade Foster has started a new 
feature in which he will describe 
something from the ‘specimen 
table‘ which catches his eye. 

e In Barry Lingham’s absence John 
Bottomley has soldiered on alone 
to bring us the observations and 
notes. 

e Valda suggests that we get ‘out 
and about’ with lots of 
suggestions for the club recess 
and a plant to look for at 
Jerringot. 

e With no Bird Group Report 
perhaps you would like to join 
Polly Cutcliffe on page 6. 


Oo 


NEW MEMBERS 


We are pleased to welcome 
Mr Don & Mrs Rhonda Jennings 
Ms Valerie Welsh 

Mrs Brenda Thomas ` 


who joined the club in November. 


We hope that they have a long and 
enjoyable association with the club. 


Mrs Thomas was the first member 
to join through the Internet. 


OUT AND ABOUT WITH VALDA 


... Valda Dedman 


Cicadas, Hover Flies, Magpie 
Family, Tree Inhabitants, 6 
Things to Do over Summer and... 


We've had a few hot days, when 
the ear-splitting cicadas have 
started up, first one, then two, then 
a whole chorus of those 
characteristic sounds of summer. 
The big “Green Grocers” (Green 
Mondays) Cyclochila australasiae 
have come out of their underground 
retreat, climbed upwards, split their 
skins along the back and made 
their final moult, emerging as 
adults, with wings. 


Only the male cicadas ‘sing’, to 
attract females, (what else?) and 
the sound comes from the rapid in 
and out movement of the tightly- 
stretched. parchment-like tympana, 
which are located inside a cavity on 
either side of the insect’s abdomen. 
The chamber may be covered by a 
flap, or operculum, or left open. 
The insect’s ears are also in the 
cavity, but the cicada doesn't 
deafen itself because it has special 
muscles which prevent it from 
being receptive to sounds when it 
is producing its noise. Behind the 
cavity are large internal air sacs, 
which help to increase the 
resonance. In fact, the male 
cicada's internal organs are 
squashed at the end of its body, to 
allow for the maximum. sound 
production 


Cicadas lay their eggs in neat.little 
rows in slits in branches and twigs, 
which the female cuts with her 
sharp ovipositor. The young 
resemble the adults, but without 
wings. They drop to the ground and 
burrow into the soil where they stay 
for a year or more. (One American 
species stays 17 years). .They suck 
out juices from roots and move 
through the soil, shedding their 
skins in several moults as they 
grow larger. 


Once, as we stood under a tree in 
the bush on a hot dry day, we were 
literally showered with moisture 
from a whole colony of singing 
cicadas. | believe if you clap your 
hands, the cicadas will come and 
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settle on your body, particularly if 
you are wearing light-coloured 
clothing. 


Did you know that cicadas are 
really bugs? (Order Hemiptera) 
They suck ‘plant juices, just like 
those nasty little aphids that invade 
our cabbages or roses, and bed 
bugs, but are also related to water 
boatmen and lerps. 


Other insects out and about on hot 
days are Hover Flies, They look 
like small slim bees, with yellow- 
banded bodies. Hover Fly larvae 
are voracious predators of aphids. 
They usually lay their eggs in or 
near a group of aphids. The egg 
looks like a small white spot. 


| have forgiven the magpies that 
kept me awake by calling 
monotonously at night. A local pair 
has successfully raised two young. 
Each parent has taken charge of 
one fledgling. The male has been a 
very attentive father, finding food 
for his voracious and noisy child, 
running up to inspect what his 
youngster has tried to eat (once it 
was an old and dirty clothes peg!). | 
thought for a while that something 
had happened to the female bird, 
but now of an evening the whole 
family sometimes comes together, 
often at the top of a telephone pole. 


It would be interesting to observe 
the birds that come to one 
particular tree over a full year. A 
tall eucalypt across the way was 
full of Rainbow Lorikeets for a 
couple of months while it was in 
heavy blossom. Now it is visited 
night and morning, and sometimes 
in between, by Gang Gangs, who 
like the seeds. When the foliage 
was wet after a heavy shower of 
rain, Sulphur-crested Cockatoos 
bathed and played there, sliding 
down, hanging with open wings or 
head downwards and generally 
appearing to enjoy themselves. 


Six things to do over summer: 

1. Wader Watch 

Go to Point Henry, or Lake Victoria, 
Salt Lake at St Leonards, or the 
Sand Island at Queenscliff and 
take a really good look at the 
mixed flocks. Have a go at sorting 


out the species. The Sharp-tailed 


Sandpipers are medium-sized, 
have straight bills and beautiful 
brown patterning on the back. The 


Curlew Sandpipers are a little 
larger, have down-turned bills and 
white fronts (till it is time to return 
to Asia, when they often acquire 
beautiful chestnut breasts). The 
little ones with the dark legs are 
Red-necked Stints. There’s always 
the chance that you will see a rare 
visitor among the flock. Catch your 
breath at their beauty as the birds 
take off in unison, never bumping 
into each other. 


2. Take a boat trip. 
Visit Mud Islands to see the nesting 
colonies of Crested and Caspian 
Terns, Ibis and Pelicans. Preferably 
go with a reputable group and do 
not disturb the birds. 


3. Walk along an Ocean Beach 
Keep your eyes open for diving 
gannets (see how the wings fold in 
at the last moment). Look out for 
flocks of Sharp-tailed Shearwaters 
(Muttonbirds) like a dark cloud low 
over the water. 


4. Visit a Waterfall. 

Go deep into the Otways, to Triplet 
Falls and see the Ferns - from tall 
tree ferns to tiny filmy ferns. 


5. See the Birds go to Bed. 

Go to Balyang at sunset and note 
the succession and the places each 
species likes to spend the night. 


6. Explore a Rockpool. 
Point Lonsdale or Barwon Heads 
when the tide is out. 


And ... summer orchids - 
Cinnamon Bells and the 
Hyacinth Orchid. The latter is now 
Dipodium roseum, found locally in 
the Otways and the Brisbane 
Ranges. D. punctatum is only in 
Eastern Victoria and near Colac. 
Look for Sword-grass Brown 
butterflies on Gahnia plants in 
Otway heathlands. The annual eel 
migration should soon take place 
up the Barwon. The Nankeen Night 
Herons at Buckley Falls may take 
some for Christmas dinner. 


Make the most of the festive 
season. Join me again in the new 
‘Millenium’. 

Oo 
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BIODIVERSITY NOTES 


... Dennis Greenwell 


This month, the group has had two 
excursions. The first was our usual 
‘first Sunday after the general 
meeting.’ The second was as the 
‘guests of the Friends of the You 
Yangs on 13" November. 


First, however, our excursion on 7% 
November to Inverleigh Common. 
This was only attended by three 
people due to family and other 
circumstances, but the weather 
was particularly kind to those of us 
who were able to make it and we 
had a most enjoyable day. 


We began by locating the 
remaining artificial ant nest box. 
This had not only been moved, but 
someone had tried to burn it on 
their camp fire. It was still in one 
piece however and upon looking 
inside, there was still what 
appeared to be a small but thriving 
colony of Coconut Ants. The 
reason we had placed these boxes 
originally was to try to see if this 
species of ant would first of all 
colonise artificial boxes. Secondly 
if they did, it would be a simple 
matter to open them without too 
much disruption to their nest, to 
see if the Small Ant Blue Butterfly 
larva, which parasitises this 
species, was present. You will 
recall that for some time we have 
been trying to establish whether or 
not this species might occur here. 


After this rather disappointing start, 
we decided to investigate what was 
living in the Golf Course pond. We 
very soon had collected some very 
interesting specimens, including a 
large carnivorous water beetle, 
(Dytiscus sp.) and 2 Ranatra 
australiensis, or water stick insects. 
(See Ade Foster's article, Geelong 
Naturalist Vol.32, No 11 April 1997) 
There were also Yabbies and a 
collection of smaller invertebrates 
including some unusually large and 
pale coloured Daphnia nearly 3 
mm long. 


After lunch, we made our way 
towards Fern Track, stopping first 
at the pond beside the road where 
we had a rare close encounter with 
a Common Bronzewing. 


December 1999 


The rest of the day was spent 


enjoying the sights and sounds of 
the bush, particularly the almost 
constant call of the Fan-tailed 
Cuckoos that were calling from all 
directions. 


Our second excursion, on 13" 
November was a huge success. 
Jenny, Ade , Claire and myself 
arrived at the You Yangs at about 
3.00 pm and after introducing 
ourselves to the Friends, set about 
collecting some specimens to show 
during the evening. It was not long 
before we had a variety of insects, 
spiders, frogs and a superb Jacky 
Dragon Lizard. 


After a most enjoyable BBQ 
interspersed with bush anecdotes, 
we made our way to the Visitors’ 
Centre, with around a dozen 
Friends, where Ade gave one of his 
typically informative and 
entertaining talks, illustrated with 
both preserved specimens that 
he’d brought with him, as well as 
the things that we had collected 
earlier. Everyone had a 
thoroughly good time and it was 
with great reluctance that we had to 
wind things up at around 9.00 pm. 
For the benefit of the record, all 
specimens collected on the day 
were released unharmed as was 
agreed with the Ranger earlier. 


Biodiversity Group Meeting 10" 
November. 


The following Wednesday we were 
able to spend the evening 
examining some of our finds from 
the Inverleigh excursion together 
with some larvae of an emperor 
moth, Opodiphthera helena that 
Ade Foster had brought along. 
These had been laid by a female 
that had been killed humanely by 
placing it in the fridge. 


Upon removing the eggs and 
keeping them at room temperature 
for a few days they had hatched 
none the worse for wear after their 
chilly beginnings. 


The next meeting will be 8" 
December. This will be our AGM 
and we will be appointing our 


Leader for the next twelve months. ` 


(Don't tell anyone, but it’s going to 
be Frank Scheelings.) 


Next Excursion 
On Sunday 12” December, we 
Shall again be visiting the property 
of Mr. and Mrs. Kent at Porndon 
near Colac to observe the bats in 
the lava tube caves and also the 
Surrounding countryside, which we 
had noticed on previous visits 
could be productive with regard to 
reptiles. Meet at the Green Grub 
Waurn Ponds Shopping Centre at’ 
8.45 am for car pooling with a 
departure at 9.00 am. 

oO 


ROADKILLS OF YOUNG 
BIRDS 
... Lauris N Mathison 


It's that time of year again when 
young inexperienced birds 
succumb to the motor car. It is 
particularly noticeable in our area 
around Winchelsea, perhaps 
because there are comparatively 
more fledglings in the countryside 
or the vehicles are travelling faster 
here. 


This year, as usual, young magpies 
are the species most strongly 
represented. However, this year | 
have also noticed that a much 
increased number of young ravens 
have met their match on the road. 
In other years they have been 
conspicuous by their absence, 
leading one to assume that ravens 
are smarter than magpies, or that 
they learn faster. One wonders 
why the increase? More ravens; 
lower intelligence; faster cars. 


Our observations of young 
magpies and their mortality rates 
over the years, would lead us to 
believe that no young magpie 
whose parents built their nest near 
a roadway (as opposed to a street) 
in our district, survives the annual 
slaughter. Might this occurrence of 
pairs which, year after year, raise 
no young, in time affect the 
numbers of magpies in the district? 


o 
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TWO TAILED SPIDER - TAMA HOLLANDIAE 


(Hersiliidae) 


by Dave King 


OIRO OEE OEIC OOO OOOO 


Unit 216/86 Church Street, Grovedale, 3216 


Introduction 

Each year several members of the GFNC are invited to join a group of students from the Newtown Primary 
School, when they spend the day at Balyang Sanctuary, engaged in a range of natural history activities. It 
was during the lunch break that the writer was approached by one of the girl students bearing a leaf with a 
small spider upon it and asking for its identity. It was determined to be one of the family Hersiliidae, and 
was kept for closer examination and positive identification. 


Closer examination revealed it to be the Two Tailed Spider, Tama hollandiae, Fig.1., which is probably 
quite common, but not often seen due to its small size combined with excellent camouflage, taking the 
sharp eye of a young person to reveal its presence. 


In Australia four species of Tama are assigned to the Hersiliidae, others are found in South and Central 
America, South Africa and Sri Lanka, (Walton, 1985). 


Description 

The Hersiliidae are mostly small spiders that hunt their prey on tree bark or rocks, 7. hollandiae always on 
the former. A most notable feature is the exceptionally long distal segment of the posterior lateral 
spinnerets, Fig. 2. The two rows of spigots along the inner surface are the tubes from which silk is extruded 
and used in capture of prey. The silk is used to form an immobilising net over the prey. Situated between 
the anterior spinnerets is the colulus, a small tubercule process, a vestige of the primitive fourth pair of 
spinnerets, a feature not present in all spiders. 


In keeping with most hunting spiders, the legs are relatively long, except in this case the third pair of legs 
are extraordinary short. Each leg possesses a series of spines on the dorsal surface and a single 
trichobothrium (vibratory sensing hair) is placed at the distal end of each metatarsus (penultimate segment 
of the leg). Three claws are present on each tarsus, beneath which there is a pad-like process called an 
onychium, in all probability an aid to scurry over smooth bark in pursuit of prey. 


T. hollandiae is basically a very light brown colour, with dark brown edging to the cephalothorax and the 
posterior of the abdomen. Figuring on the cephalothorax consists of a six digit-like radial pattern narrowly 
edged in dark brown. Four dark depressions are situated on the dorsal surface of the abdomen, between 
which there is a longitudinal brown stripe. The whole body and legs are covered with dark hairs. 


Eight eyes are placed on the elevated anterior of the cephalothorax, in two rows of four. The anterior 
median eyes are larger than the lateral eyes, a feature common in spiders that hunt for their prey. The 
whole optical mound is a dark brown. 


References 
Clyne, D. (1969), A Guide to Australian Spiders, Nelson, Sydney 


Walton, D.W. (ed.) (1985), Zoological Catalogue of Australia, Vol. 3, Arachnida, 
Bureau of Flora and Fauna, Canberra. 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Fig.1 Two Tailed Spider Tama hollandiae,Herstiliidae d 


Fig.2 Spinnerets, ventral view, 7. 4ollandiae. 


PLANT GROUP REPORT 


... Dick Southcombe 


Polly Cutcliffe led an informative 
session on the structure and 
arrangement of leaves and leaflets 
at our November meeting. Leaves 
of garden plants and weeds were 
used to demonstrate the numerous 
features which are often necessary 
to determine the identity of specific 
plants. 


The form and venation of simple 
and compound leaves, their 
arrangement and attachment to the 
stem, their general shape, the type 
of base and apex, their margins 
and their coverings were closely 
examined and discussed. 


Thanks Polly for your research and 
presentation. 


Our December meeting will be 
held at the Botanic Gardens and 
Eastern Park. Assemble at the 
gardens entrance at 3.30 pm for a 
guided walk until closing time. We 
will then stroll through Eastern Park 
and have tea together about 6.00 
pm. 


As our long-time, loyal and ever- 
helpful member Leila Ramsay is 
leaving Geelong to reside in 
Bendigo in mid-January, past and 
present members of the Plant 
Group are invited to say farewell to 
Leila at Bob and Lorraine Preston’s 
home 10 Oberon Drive, Belmont 


on Friday January 7th at 2.00 pm. _ 


Please make this widely known to 
past members and advise -the 
Prestons on 5244 1513. 


Creeping 
Fan-flower 


MID-WEEK BIRD OUTINGS 
... Polly Cutcliffe 


The last outing was on 18/11/99 to 
the western You Yangs, in 
particular the area around Hovell's 
Creek. 


Ten members attended and we 
identified 41 species, the most 
notable being Rainbow Bee-eaters 
(lots), Diamond Firetails (someone 
was heard to say “not another 
Diamond Firetail”), a White-winged 
Triller, four raptors, an adult 
Horsefield's Bronze-Cuckoo 
accompanied by two 
‘immatures’ (do they collect their 
offspring once all the hard work is 
finished?), Restless Flycatchers, 
Jacky Winters, Sacred Kingfisher 
and two lone Black-fronted 
Dotterels on a very dry dam. In fact 
the only water we saw was in a 
puddle in the entrance track. It was 
being used by a Common 
Bronzewing on the way in and by 
several White-plumed Honeyeaters 
on the way out. 


Next outing: Thursday 16th 
December to Bannockburn. Gordon 
McCarthy, who spoke about the 
area at the November meeting will 
be leading.. Meet at the Fyansford 
Information Centre, next to the 
Fyansford Hotel at 8.30 am. Bring 
morning tea. Return to Fyansford 
by 1.00 pm. 


Future outings: 
Thursday January 20th. Stony 
Creek picnic ground. Meet at 


south-west corner of Corio Village 


Carpark at 8.30 am, or the picnic 
ground 9.00 am. Bring morning tea. 


Thursday February 17th. Kay 
Campbell will be taking us to some 
of her favourite bird spots on the 
Barwon River. Details in the 
February ‘Naturalist’. 


If anyone would like to take lunch 
and be independent to any of the 
venues that is OK, but basically 
these outings are morning only 
unless notified otherwise. 


If you have any queries, please 
‘phone me on 5244 0182. 
O 
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VFNCA 
GEELONG CAMPOUT 
10-13 MARCH 2000 
... Dick Southcombe 


Once again this annual campout is 
proving popular. A number of 
visitors have made their bookings 
and are looking forward to enjoying 
Geelong's coastal and marine 
habitats and our club's hospitality. 


Our program includes the preferred 
Marine Discovery Centre sessions 
and cruises, Werribee sewerage 
wetlands, Mud Islands, Pt. 
Lonsdale with the Marine Research 
Group (at extra low tide) and 
various peninsula sites. Booking 
Forms are available at tonight's 
meeting or by ‘phoning 5243 3916; 
please complete and return as 
soon as possible to GFNC 
Campout, P.O. Box 1047, Geelong, 
3220. 


Although a number of members 
have offered help, more are 
needed to ensure the campout runs 
smoothly and everybody enjoys the 
weekend. Please advise on 
tonight's Campout Helpers List, 
on your Booking Form or by 
telephone if you are able to help 
eg. Welcome/register campers as 
they arrive, arrange seating for 
meetings, arrange tables for meals, 
provide food for suppers, supper 
duties, leading/assisting 
excursions, attending to PA. 
system, attending to projectors, 
marshal convoys, arrange displays, 
etc. 


For further information, ring me on 
5243 3916. 
O 


MOOLAP SALT WORKS 


To enter the operations area at 
any time and for any reason you 
must first apply for an “Authority to 
Enter Site Permit” by ringing 5275 
8000 several days before your 
entry. 


The GFNC does not have any 
arrangement with Cheetham Salt 
which will allow you to avoid this 
requirement. 


Entry is entirely at your own risk. 


Alban Lloyd-Jones 
| MEMBERSHIP OFFICER 
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KNOW YOUR JERRINGOT PLANTS 


By Valda ) DELEN 
69 North YA Road Highton 3216 


Great Bindweed Calystegia sepium 


Over summer the docks and long grass at Jerringot will be festooned with large white or pale pink trumpet 
flowers. Great Bindweed Calystegia sepium is a perennial creeper that dies down in winter and sends forth 
its vigorous tendrils in spring. A luxuriant plant in the warmer months, the stems grow 1-4 metres long and 
twine in an anticlockwise direction around surrounding vegetation up to about 3 metres high. The stalks are 
almost completely hair-free. Great Bindweed may appear rampant, especially after a fire, but is not a 
problem here, although it has been a declared noxious weed in Tasmania. It spreads by rhizomes and 
stolons. 


Its long-stalked leaves are large, up to 10 cm long and about half as wide, arrow-shaped, with a network of 
veins. The flowers are solitary, on long stems that are sometimes longer than the leaves, and may last 
only one day, but are quickly replaced by others so that the floral display is continuous. They are delicate 
shallow trumpets, with broad green bracts enclosing the calyx. They close up at night. 


Great Bindweed is a cosmopolitan plant, of the Colvolvulaceae family, called by some the Morning Glory 
family and by others the Grandfather's Trumpet family. It is known in England as the Hedge Bindweed. 
There are a number of very closely related forms. It grows in wet places, among the reeds at the river's 
edge, around the central Jerringot south drain, on the fringe of the 'Baillon's Crake’ wetland adjoining the 
Barwon Valley Golf Club car park, and in the dense vegetation to the east of the raised track through the 
Jerringot north wetland 


The roots were eaten by aboriginals. In Europe the plant has been used in herbal medicine as a laxative. It 
contains flavonid, glykoretine, resin, glycosidal resin, caffeic acid compounds and tannic acid. 


BIRD OF THE MONTH 


... Valda Dedman 


Sacred Kingfisher 


Name Sacred 
Todirhamphus sanctus 


kingfisher 


Description Blue-green medium- 
sized kingfisher with white collar 
and black mask. Underparts buff/ 
white. Female greener above and 
whiter collar. 


Length 20-23 cm. 


Voice Staccato Keek-keek-keek- 
keek. 


Food Large insects, small reptiles 
and mammals, fish. 


Habitat Open forests/woodland, 
river and lake margins, 
parks. 


Range Most of Australia 
(including Tasmania) except 
dry interior of Western 
Australia. 


Geelong Summer visitor. Breeds. 
Brisbane Ranges, Inverleigh 
Bannockburn, Eastern Park. 


Nest Tree hollow or tunnel in bank. 
Eggs 3-5, white, rounded 


Similar Species Forest Kingfisher 
(in flight has white wing spot, 
Collared kingfisher (coastal 
mangroves, larger) 


KARA 


Why is this Kingfisher “sacred”? 
Belcher thought the name had 
persisted “from its sheer 
meaninglessness”. The bird, 
however, occurs in many legends 
from the Pacific Islands. It is a 
lovely bird that gave great pleasure 
to Percy Wood when he saw one in 
his garden in November 1955. 


Thrilled indeed to see a 
beautiful specimen of this 
species in the garden, when 
the fierce North-Westerly 
was making everything 
unpleasant and destructive. 
Among the broken shrubs 
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and torn fruit trees came like 
a flash of rainbow hues this 
gem giving at once a 
changed outlook. For here 
was at your very back door 
the bright spot needed, the 
tonic essential to cheer the 
spirit and marvel at the 
beauty of this avian creation 
with the green and gold so 
delightfully blended. 


The Sacred Kingfisher is one of the 
woodland kingfisher species, 
whose broad bill denotes its varied 
diet, although it does eat fish, 
which it catches after a shallow 
dive in which the body is barely 
submerged. The fish is caught 
crosswise in its bill. Underwater the 
bird's third eyelid, the nictitating 
membrane, is drawn across the eye 
to protect it, and sometimes 
remains temporarily across as the 
kingfisher leaves the water. 


“Among the broken shrubs and torn 
fruit trees came like a flash of rainbow 


hues this gem..." 


A watchful bird, it generally hunts 
from a stump or fence post. It has 
particularly good sight and has 
been known to take off and fly 90 
metres to pick up a dragon fly from 
the surface of a lake and can take 
a cicada from a branch without 
pausing. Captured prey is brought 
back to the perch, and bashed 
against it before being swallowed 
whole. Insect wings or crab shells 
may be first removed. Mice are 
always swallowed head first. 
Indigestible material is regurgitated 
as pellets. 


In courtship the male kingfisher 
offers food to the female, which 
she takes and swallows and then 
adopts a horizontal posture with 
neck stretched forward, inviting 
copulation. The male initiates the 
nest building, but both birds drill out 


- the nest hole with their bills. They 


prefer a tree hollow but will also 
tunnel in a river bank. There is no 
nest lining. Eggs are laid on 
successive days and the female 
does most of the incubation, which 
lasts 20 days after the last of the 
three to five white eggs are laid. 


When the chicks are small the 
parents take the food into the nest 
chamber to feed them but as the 
young birds grow older, they come 
to the nest entrance to be fed and 
also to defecate. The adults' russet 
breasts and underwings become 
quite white from abrasion at 
nesting time. à 


Outside the mating season Sacred 
Kingfishers are generally solitary. 
They are migratory, arriving in 
Geelong from the north in October 
and generally leaving by February, 
although in 1995 three birds were 
seen near Buckley Falls for two 
weeks at the beginning of March. 


Belcher says they are generally 
silent by December, by which time 
nesting is in progress. On 27th 
December 1997 they were 
recorded nesting at Stony Creek in 
the Brisbane Ranges. 


The Return of the 
Kingfisher Festival’ is held 
each year at the Ceres 
Community Environment 
Park in Brunswick. It is a 
family and community 
celebration that includes 
workshops, a pre-dusk 
theatrical performance and parade 
with giant puppets, fire sculpture 
and colourful costumes. The 1999 
festival was held on 20th 
November. The Kingfisher season 
started on World Habitat Day, 7th 
October, with a walk along Merri 
Creek to look for the first 
kingfishers of the season. 


In the Geelong region this year the 
first Sacred Kingfisher was 
reported on 8th October in the 
Ocean Grove town area and also at 
Cobbledick's Ford. The birds 
sometimes visit home gardens. 
Some years ago one crashed into a 
window at my home, but fortunately 
was unharmed. Perhaps another 
will visit this summer. 
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ON THE TABLE 


... Ade Foster 


Each month the specimen table at 
our general meeting reveals some 
real treasures. They are admired at 
the time and then, mostly, promptly 
- forgotten. Some time ago, Dick 
Southcombe suggested that they 
be properly documented and this 
column is the result. Each month 
I'll do an article about the more 
interesting or unusual specimens or 
observations, and hopefully 
encourage more interest amongst 


members in providing for the 
specimen table. As luck would 
have it, the most interesting 


observation last month was from 
Dick himself, an Olive or Pacific 
Ridley Turtle found on Anglesea 
Beach. 


The Olive Ridley, 
Lepidochelys olivacea, is 
one of two species in this 
genus. With carapace 
length of about 45 cm, 
Olive Ridley is the 
smallest marine turtle. 
The coloration is uniform 
olive, without distinctive 
marking. . The carapace 
is wide in sub-adults and 
adults, and in anterior 
profile it is typically 
elevated and flat-topped, 
with flat, sloping sides. 
The plastron (underside 
of the carapace or shell) 
is large. The head is 
relatively large, as 
compared with that of 
other marine turtles, 
without the characteristic 
hooked beak. 


The range of the Olive 
Ridley is essentially 
tropical. In the eastern 
Pacific nesting takes 
place from southern 
Mexico, south at least to 
Colombia. Non-nesting individuals 
occasionally are found in waters of 
the south-western United States. 
They occur abundantly in Pacific 
Colombia and Ecuador. The Olive 
Ridley has been recorded 
occasionally from Galapagos 
waters, but it is essentially very 
rare throughout the islands of the 
Pacific. In the Indian Ocean it 
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achieves abundance 
India and Sri Lanka, although 
minor nesting occurs alongside the 
green turtles at Hawke's Bay, 
Pakistan, and some nesting also 
occurs in New Britain, 
Mozambique, - Madagascar, 
Malaysia, and a few other 
localities. In the Atlantic Ocean, the 
Olive Ridley occurs widely, but 
probably not in great abundance, in 
waters of West Africa, from about 
Mauritania southward at least to 
the Congo. In Australia it is found 
on the northern coasts of the 
Northern Territory and Cape York. 


The most dramatic aspect of the 
life history of the Olive Ridley is the 
habit of forming great nesting 
aggregations, generally known as 
"arribadas." Although not every 
adult Olive Ridley participates in 
these arribadas, the vast majority 
of them do. These nesting 


concentrations occurred at several 
beaches along the Pacific coast of 
Mexico, in Costa Rica and 
Panama. In the Indian Ocean, four 
arribada sites have been reported 
in the Indian State of Orissa, the 
most important being Gahirmatha 
Beach, with an estimated 390,000 
individuals. In the Atlantic, only 
small arribadas, numbering a few 


in eastern 
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hundred animals per night, have 
been reported from a single 
locality. 


Arribadas may be precipitated by 
such climatic events as a strong 
offshore wind, or by certain phases 
of the moon and tide, but there is a 
major element of unpredictability at 
all arribada ` sites. This 
unpredictability, and the apparent 
ability of gravid females to wait for 
weeks while holding fully-shelled 
eggs, may be an important aspect 
of the survival advantage of 
arribada-formation, a phenomenon 
usually interpreted as one that 
evolved as a safety in numbers 
protection device. 


Individual Olive Ridleys may nest 
one, two or three times per season, 
typically producing 100-110 eggs 
on each occasion. 


Because of the 
continued existence 
of several large 
arribadas, it is 
probable that the 
Olive Ridley is, in 
terms of absolute 
numbers of adult 
individuals in 


existence, the most 

abundant sea turtle 

species in the world. 

RE Nevertheless, there 

is evidence 

o downward trends at 
several arribada 
beaches. 


Despite its 
abundance, there are 
surprisingly few data 
relating to the 
feeding habits of the 
Olive Ridley. 
However, those 
reports that do exist 
suggest that the diet 
in the western 
Atlantic and eastern 
Pacific includes 
crabs, shrimp, rock 
lobsters, jellyfish, and tunicates 
(sea-squirts). In some parts of the 
world, it has been reported that the 
principal food is algae. 


References: US National Marine 
Fisheries Service / Protected 
Resources Web Site ... 
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THE SPRITES OF 
YESTERDAY 


or The Return of the Numbats to 
‘Yookamurra’ 


... Lauris N Mathison 


We recently enjoyed our second 
visit to ‘Yookamurra’, one of the 
properties of Earth Sanctuaries. 
Our reason for going at this 
particular time was to participate in 
the ‘Numbat Experience’, the 
numbats being easier to see as 
families during the time the young 
are out and about, but before they 
say ‘farewell’ to mother. On our 
previous visit we were present on 
morning and evening walks when 
numbats were tracked to hollow 
branches of the mallees, but didn't 
actually see numbats. This time 
was to be different. 


‘Yookamurra’ is an aboriginal word 
meaning yesterday and the idea of 
the instigator Dr John Walmsley 
was to return the area, as near as 
possible, to the conditions and 
inhabitants of a time before 
European occupation, before tree 
clearing and the introduction of feral 
animals. The area comprises 3,000 
acres of some of the best 
remaining ‘old growth’ mallee, a 
necessity for the numbats, both for 
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homes and also for the termites 
which work on the dead wood of 
which each numbat requires 15,000 
per day! That’s a lot of gathering. 
A large section of the ‘Yookamurra’ 
area is protected by a feral-proof 
fence — 14 kilometres long — said to 
be the largest of its kind in the 
world. 


We set off before breakfast to wait 
beside the den of a mother numbat 
who has four young. The nearly 
independent young forage for 
themselves during the day, 
returning to the den to spend the 
night with their mother and siblings; 
in time leaving the family group to 
make their own way in the world. 
We arrived while it was still too cool 
for the little animals to start the day. 
Seated on plastic chairs we waited, 
and we waited, ever so quietly. 
Eventually we were rewarded; one 
by one the family members 
appeared. Small, _ light-framed 
animals without the rounded, furry 
appearance we are used to in our 
native animals. Grey in colour, with 
darker rump, across which are 
prominent white transverse bars 
(similar to the barring on a 
bandicoot) a sharp snout and a slim, 
feather-like tail held aloft when the 
animal is feeling confident. 
Endearing little ‘sprites’! 


The male offspring of the group 
appeared larger than the others and 


NUMBAT 


eee =—————— 


of stronger colour. He was fitted 
with a radio collar, so that he could 
be tracked. The collars are small 
metal rings fitted around their 
narrow necks and carrying a small 
battery and transmitter. The family 
stayed around for awhile, soaking 
up the sun, the young male seeming 
to be tapping out a message with 
his front foot, but he might just have 
been anxious to be off. Soon they 
quietly set off in different directions 
to begin their day’s foraging. Each 
numbat requires quite a large 
territory in order to find its food 
requirements. Because of their 
special dietary requirements it has 
proved almost impossible to keep 
numbats in captivity. How would 
you be — scouring the countryside 
for thousands and thousands of 
termites to feed your charges. 


We returned to the same family’s 
territory that evening to see them go 
to bed, but we seemed to have 
inadvertently been sitting across 
their line of approach, throwing their 
plans for an orderly retirement into 
chaos. We moved, but the damage 
was done. They took refuge in 
other clumps of tree roots, one 
scurrying across open terrain to do 
so. Our guide, Tim heard the 
mother give a low ‘bark’ presumably 
of warning. Eventually, everyone 
found shelter and safety for the 
night, but only two returned to the 
den they had emerged from that 
morning. 


On our second day our numbat 
experience was less happy. 
Another family we were to visit were 
not in their usual place, despite 
having been there the previous 
evening. We walked on. Tim 
unsuccessfully trying to pick up the 
mother's signal. Finally he heard it 
and we moved towards the area. 
No, she wasn't in a hollow tree. 
Then we saw her, or what was left of 
her. She had been caught and 
eaten, the bones licked clean, the 
skin turned completely inside-out! 
Her radio collar was still attached. 
The mother numbat was probably 


taken by a goshawk, quite possibly 


while she was enjoying a feed of the 
sweet sap of the sugarwood 
Myoporum platycarpum tree 
nearby. The sap is relished by most 
of the animals in the sanctuary, and 
you can see the smooth area on the 
bark where the hungry tongues have 


(Continued on page 11) 
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(Continued from page 10) 

been, the circle of bare ground 
around the trunk of the small tree 
and the well defined tracks leading 
in from several directions. There 
was concern as to how the departed 
mothers not quite independent 
young would fare without her. Still, 
that’s life in the bush. 


In spite of such small sad sagas the 
numbats have increased in number 
during the three years they have 
been at ‘Yookamurra’, to the extent 
that a number 20-40, depending on 
ease of apprehension, are soon to 
be captured for release into the 
fenced area of ‘Scotia’ Sanctuary, 
another of the Earth Sanctuaries 
properties. We were invited to be 
present at the release, but other 
commitments unfortunately ruled 
that out. Scotia is in western New 
South Wales, abutting the South 
AuStralian border, between 
Wentworth and Broken Hill. 


While at ‘Yookamjurra’ on the 
evening walks, we saw members of 
the night-shift; bilbys, woylies and 
boodies, who have also been 
returned to their original haunts. 
The woylies and boodies are better 
known at bettongs. These were 
busy getting their dinner and whilst 
they knew we were about they did 
not scurry off, so it was easy to get 
a good look at them by torchlight. 


Other inhabitants of the sanctuary 
are kangaroos, wallabies and 
wombats. The kangaroos are free 
to come and go, as was planned, as 
they have developed a way of 
tackling the electrified perimeter 
fence, although hand-reared 
individuals stay around. There is 
little grass in the mallee woodland, 
so the kangaroos and wallabies feed 
on the understorey scrub. Then 
there are the birds, the most 
enjoyable sighting of which, for us, 
was a pair of Splendid Fairy-wrens. 
The male was SO blue. He was just 
blue all over, like a small gem 
flitting from bush to bush. 


As if all of the above wasn't 
Satisfying enough, our creature 
comforts were also well attended to. 
We were served very good, more- 
than-ample meals, produced on this 
occasion by Tim, a man of many 
talents! Our accommodation was in 
comfortable two-bed rooms, these 
days air-conditioned. Each set of 
rooms now has a verandah with a 
seat either end. 


Å II 
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On our verandah we had to stay 


down our own end, as the seat on 
the other end was occupied by a 
nesting pair of Common Bronzewing 
pigeons. The nest didn't look very 
comfortable as it was made of fairly 
largë twigs and seemed to be 
moving about a bit, but it was doing 
the job. The birds kept a weather 
eye on us but got on with the 
brooding. There was a change of 
shift morning and evening, Father 
taking the night-shift. (Have since 
learnt that the resident choughs took 
the nestlings and the parents moved 
On; sob, sob.) 


Altogether a very enjoyable and 
enlightening stay in the Murray 
Mallee. All made possible by the 
saving of one of the last areas of old 
mallees. These trees, which 
although not large, are hundreds of 
years old and have their own 
fascinating history. Its good to 
know they are now safe. If you 
would like more information on 
visiting or staying at 'Yookamurra' or 
Earth Sanctuaries other properties 
the phone number is ‘Yookamurra’ 
08 8562 5011, or the main office at 
‘Warrawong’ in the Adelaide hills 08 
8370 0422. 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


... Betty Moore 


Trumped-up Corella August 
1999 — First issue Newsletter of the 
Orange-bellied Parrot Recovery 
program. It introduces members of 
the Recovery team and covers such 
topics as: Orange-bellied parrots at 
Yambuk; threatened species 
network community and Coastcare 
grants, one of which has gone to 
Swan Bay and Breeding Season 
activities. 


Waves Spring 1999 (Marine & 
Coastal Community Network) “Next 
Year will see the enactment of the 
Commonwealth Environmental 
Protection & Biodiversity 
Conservation Act, 1999, which has 
some important implications for 
marine and coastal conservation.” 
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One -article discusses the 
development of a Draft 
Management Plan for the Coorong 
and Lower Lake Ramsar Wetlands. 


Victorian Regional Ripples — Port 
Phillip Bay is to become a Marine 
Park — ? Seagrass replanting for 
Western Port — Increase of 
Undarra — Gippsland Lakes in 
Crisis — Mangroves, whilst a large 
number of. mangroves in 
Limeburners Bay appear to be 
dying, a new population has been 
discovered on Swan Island. 


Habitat October 1999 (ACF) 
Problems with Queensland and 
water reforms. If water reform 
procedures concerning new dams 
and weirs are not observed, this 
State stands to miss out on 
proposed Commonwealth funding. 


Special feature is “Future in Power” 
shifting Australia to green energy. 
This concerns us all. Many aspects 


of the planets warming are 
covered — Reducing pollution — 
Windpower — Renewable energy 


- market — Energy conservation at 


home and Sustainable energy. 


Australia Nature Spring 1999 
(Australian Museum) “Northern 
Bettong” by Allen Mcllwee — A new 
population of these very rare 
marsupials discovered over 300 
kilometres to the south of where 
they have previously been recorded. 


There is an interesting article on 
Norfolk Island and the mystery of 
why its early islanders disappeared. 


“Winged Pirates” by Penny Olsen all 
about the White-bellied Sea Eagle. 
“Banded Burrowers” by Sara Smith. 
An interesting article with 
fascinating photographs of the 
Bandy-Bandies, the only black and 
white banded land snakes in 
Australia. 


“Prehistoric Sea Monsters of the 
West” by John Long. The first time 
ever that an articulated skeleton of 
a sea-going reptile from the ‘Age of 
Dinosaurs’ had been found in 
Western Australia. 


This month we also have 
Newsletters from: Northern 
Territory, Latrobe Valley, Ballarat, 
Bendigo, VNPA, Environment 
Victoria and Environment Protection 
Group. 

o 
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' OBSERVATION REPORTS November 1999 -- compiled by John Bottomley. 


Observations were submitted by Craig Morley (CMo), John Bottomley (JB), Jocelyn Calvert (JCa), Bernie Franke 
(BF), Rob Preston (RP), Dave King (DK), Peter Bright (PB), Gordon McCarthy (GMc), Lily Sherwood (LS), Valda 
Dedman (VWD), Valerie Lloyd-Jones (VLJ), Marilyn Hewish (MHe), Dean Hewish (DHe), Tony Trudgeon (TTh), 
Brian Hart (BH), Vern Cohen (VC), Alban Lloyd-Jones (ALJ). 


The Intermediate Egret reported at Reedy Lake last month by Valda Dedman, Trevor Pescott, Gordon McCarthy 
and Rob McKenzie has been confirmed. Confirmed sightings of Intermediate Egrets are few and far between in 
the Geelong area and this must rate as one of the highlights of the year. 


Three Great Crested Grebe’s have been seen by many at the Breakwater. These birds have now been present 
for several weeks. Peter Bright continues to report interesting sightings from the Portarlington Sewage Works. 
This month he saw thirty-four Blue-billed Ducks on 31-10-99 and 150+ Banded Stilts and 16 White-browed 
Woodswallows on 16-11-99. 


Marilyn Hewish was lucky enough to find a nesting Common Bronzewing in the Long Forest. The nest was little 
more than a few twigs she reports but contained two eggs. Another interesting nesting record came from Gordon 
McCarthy who found an Olive-backed Oriole nest at the Stoney Creek Picnic Ground. The nest was made from 
bark and a plastic bag! 


Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoos continue to be reported regularly. They are still being seen in the Belmont and 
East Geelong areas but interestingly the number of reports fom North and West of Geelong have increased over 
the last few months. This month we have reports from Inverleigh, Merrawarp and East of Gheringhap. The 
number of birds seen has been small in all cases. 


Interesting Corrella reports were submitted by Valda Dedman and Craig Morley. Valda saw Long-billed Corellas 
on three consecutive days in Belmont while Craig saw a flock of over 500 Little Corellas on the Hamilton 
Highway three kilometres West of Merrawarp Road on 7-11-99. 


Numbers of Sacred Kingfishers have been reported for the second month in a row. This month they were seen by 
Rob Preston, by Valerie Lloyd-Jones on Waurn Ponds Creek and by Bernie Franke at both Fyansford and 


Gnarwarre. 
Species Number seen Date seen Where Observer 
Australasian Gannet 1 12/11/99 Corio Bay. Patrolling between Cunningham Pier and Ribbleside. 
s ; JB, JCa 
Great Crested Grebe 1 28/10/99 Lake Modewarre. BF 
3 11/11/99 Breakwater, Barwon River. Present for several weeks. BF 
Darter 1 14/11/99 Barwon River opposite Balyang RP 
Hardhead 15 25/10/99  Jerringot. DK 
Blue-billed Duck 34 31/10/99 Portarlington Sewage Ponds PB 
Baillon's Crake 1 25/10/99. Jerringot DK 
White-necked Heron 1 21/10/99  Jerringot. Present until 11/11/99 GMc 
1 18/10/99 Gnarwarre BF 
Australian White Ibis Si 7/11/99  Grovedale. LS 
Straw-necked Ibis 50 14/11/99 Port Phillip Heads. CMo 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 1 16/11/99 North of intersection of Geelong- Ballan Road 
and Steiglitz Road. On dam. JB 
Latham's Snipe 2 15/11/99 . Wetland to East of Jerringot. VWD 
4 18/10/99 = Aireys Inlet. BF 
Masked Lapwing 2 20/10/99 East Geelong. . CMo 
Banded Stilt 150+ 16/11/99 Portarlington Sewage Ponds. PB 
Whiskered Tern 1 14/11/99 Barwon River. RP 
Black-shouldered Kite 2 6/9/99  Waurn Ponds. Two immature birds fighting in mid-air. VLJ 
Whistling Kite 2 7/11/99  Staughton Vale MHe 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 1 7/11/99 Barwon River West of Merrawarp Road. CMo 
Spotted Harrier 2 12/11/99 Hamilton Highway West of Friend in Hand Road. 
2100 hours. Hunting over paddocks. VWD 
Common Bronzewing a 10/11/99 Long Forest. Sitting on flimsy stick nest with two eggs. MHe 
1 3/5/99 Mt. Duneed. RK 
1 29/10/99 East Geelong. Displaying to Spotted Turtledove. CMo 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 


Gang-gang Cockatoo 


Long-billed Corella 


Little Corella 


Rainbow Lorikeet 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Pallid Cuckoo 

Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 
Barn Owl 


Tawny Frogmouth 


Sacred Kingfisher 


Superb Fairy Wren 
Southern Emu Wren 
Spotted Pardalote 

Rufous Bristlebird 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Satin Flycatcher 


Olive-backed Oriole 


Black-faced Cuckoo-Shrike 


Masked Woodswallow 
White-browed VVoodswallow 
Grey Butcherbird 

Australian Raven 

Fairy Martin 

Common Starling 


Eastern Rosella 
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10/11/99 
12/11/99 
16/11/99 
17/11/99 


17/11/99 


28/10/99 
28/10/99 
3/11/99 
7/11/99 


2/11/99 
15/10/99 
11/10/99 

9/11/99 
10/11/99 
11/11/99 
30/10/99 

7/11/99 


14/11/99 

11/9/99 
25/10/99 
10/11/99 
19/10/99 


“7/10/99 
8/11/99 


14/11/99 
27/10/99 

8/11/99 
10/11/99 
14/11/99 
11/10/99 

2/11/99 
12/11/99 
25/10/99 
12/11/99 
10/11/99 

5/11/99 


16/11/99 
11/10/99 
18/10/99 
31/10/99 
31/10/99 

22/9/99 
10/11/99 

7/11/99 
20/10/99 


29/11/99 
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Oberon Drive, Belmont. RP 
Inverleigh slightly to the East of the township. RP 
Belmont. North Valley Road. VWD 
Steiglitz Road to West of Geelong - Ballan Road. 

Perched in dead tree at 0725 JB, JCa 


Inverleigh slightly to the East of the township at 1845. JB, JCa 


Newtown. CMo 
Eastern Park. CMo 
East Geelong. CMo 
Hamilton Highway. 

Three kilometers west of Merrawarp Road CMo 
Belmont. North Valley Road. VWD 
Belmont. Oberon Drive. RP. 
Lorne. BF 
Belmont. North Valley Road. VWD 
Belmont. North Valley Road. VWD 
Belmont. North Valley Road. VWD 
Bacchus Marsh Township. Feeding in backyard. MHe 
Hamilton Highway. 

Three kilometers west of Merrawarp Road CMo 
Balyang RP 
Belmont. Barwon River. VLJ 
Eastern Park. CMo 
Long Forest. An immature bird with no chest bars. MHe 


Little River crossing on Geelong - Bacchus Marsh Road. MHe 


DHe 
Pollocksford. Road kill. BF. 
Scotchmans Road, Bellarine Peninsula. 
Adult and one young chick and a half grown bird. TTr 
Belmont. Waurn Ponds Creek. VLJ 
Corner of Biddlecombe Avenue and Torresdale Road. RP 
Fyansford Common. BF 
Gnarwarre BF 
Barwon River. RP 
Lorne BF 
North Valley Road, Belmont VWD 
Point Addis. Feeding around cars in car park. BH 
Lara. - VC 
Ironbark Basin. One male. BH 
Long Forest. Seen in the Mallee. MHe 
Stony Creek Picnic Ground. 
Nest built with plastic bag and bark. GMc 
DeMotts Road, Anakie. Flew over calling. JB 
Sheoke Creek, Otway Coast. BF 
Pollocksford. BF 
Portarlington Sewage Ponds. i PB 
Portarlington Sewage Ponds. PB 
Barwon Heads on foreshore at nest.. VLJ 
Long Forest } MHe 
Merrawarp Road Bridge over Barwon River. CMo 


Newtown. Mimicry of Black-faced Cuckoo Shrike, 

White-plumed Honey Eater, Blackbird and House Sparrow.CMo 

Corio. South of Geelong Grammar ALJ 
m) 


The President, committee and editor wish all members and their families a very Happy 
Christmas and good health in the New Year. We hope that you are able to be with 
your family members over this period and that you travel safely on the roads. —Ed. 
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WHAT, MORE OBSERVATIONS ? 
Certainly not!. Some members believe that we are already very top-heavy with bird lists and observations. However, 
the large number of people who attend the Bird Group meetings suggest that the majority of members have at least 
some interest in birds. This is not merely another bird list however, it is the product of a very skilful and knowledgeable 
‘birdo’ whose list make us mere mortals green with envy — allowing for the fact that this is a selection of the more 
interesting ones taken over several months. 


The December issue cannot take any more observations so we will regard this page as a ‘special’ for January . May | 
suggest that you use it and the recess to retrace some of Grant's footsteps — maybe you will be lucky too. The older 
entries can be kept in mind for next winter. To avoid confusing new(ish) members, we do not have an issue in January. 


If only we could follow Grant around what a bird list we could have. — Ed. 


Pink Robin in eclipse at Eumeralla Scout Camp, Anglesea 20/6/99 

Brolga, pair | km north of Black’s Rd, on the Winchelsea to Inverleigh road. 10/7/99 

Pallid Cuckoo in Lethbridge township, the earliest arrival back from winter migration in Lethbridge since | have been 
keeping records. 7/8/99 

Laughing Kookaburra, pair looking for a nesting hollow in Lethbridge township. 
It is unusual to record this species in the township. 7/8/99 

Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo, first calls since return from winter migration. 7/8/99 

Rufous Bristlebird, observed at Eumeralla Scout Camp, Anglesea. 28/8/99 

Eastern Spinebill nesting in low Acacia paradoxa near Steiglitz Court House. 2/10/99 

Mistletoebird building a downy nest in Acacia pycnantha near Steiglitz Court House. 

Red-necked Avocet, flock of 50 — 100 on salt pan at Moolap Saltworks 6/10/99 

Great Crested Grebe (4) on Stingaree Bay, Point Henry 6/10/99 

Little Egret at Moolap Saltworks (3), 2 of them with breeding plume. 6/10/99 

White-browed Woodswallow, flocks mixed with several Masked Woodswallows flying over Lethbridge township, 
following hot northerly winds. 8/10/99 

Rose Robin, in Acacia melanoxylon at Sheoaks Picnic Ground, Angahook-Lorne State Park. 9/10/99 

Crescent Honeyeater, small flock at Sheoaks Picnic Ground, Angahook-Lorne State Park 9/10/99 

Satin Bowerbird, male at Sheoaks Picnic Ground, Angahook-Lorne State Park. 9/10/99 

Blue-winged Parrot, a pair flushed from track into Cora Lynn Falls 9/10/99 

Blue-winged Parrot, several pairs at Ironbark Basin, Pt Addis. 9/10/99 

Pallid Cuckoo (calling) from in the basin at Ironbark Basin, Pt Addis 9/10/99. 

Grey Fantail, a pair nesting in Ironbark Basin, Pt Addis. 9/10/99 

White-browed Woodswallow, small flock of 15+ flying overhead at Ironbark Basin, Pt Addis. Part of the larger flocks 
that came down the previous day in the hot northerly winds. 9/10/99 

Varied Sitella, flock of 3 foraging up an Ironbark in Ironbark Basin, Pt Addis. 14/10/99 

Hooded Plover on Bancoora Beach, Breamlea. 14/10/99 

Ruddy Turnstone, a pair on the rocks at Bancoora Beach, Breamlea amongst a group of nine Red-necked Stints 
14/10/99 

Black-fronted Dotterel, nesting at Belmont Common. Sitting on 2 eggs. 14/10/99 

King Parrot, male observed by Sinead Baverstock, at Lethbridge feeding in fruit trees. Previously observed by Sinead 
at the Lethbridge school. This is the first observation of this species at Lethbridge. 
Sighting verified by G. Baverstock. 14/10/99 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo, group of 30+ flying from the pine trees at the Lethbridge cemetery, 
observed by Sinead Baverstock. 16/10/99 

Painted Button-Quaill, observed in the Ironbark Basin, Pt Addis. 27/10/99 

Rufous Bristlebird beside the boardwalk at the bluff at Pt Addis. 27/10/99 

Singing Honeyeaters, several in coastal shrubland at Barwon Heads Bluff. 27/10/99 

Australian Hobby put up by a flock of 20+ Red-necked Stints on the Lonsdale Lakes, Pt Lonsdale. 27/10/99 

Shy Albatross, several soaring low over the ocean out from the Point Lonsdale lighthouse along with numerous Short- 
tailed Shearwater. 27/10/99 - 

Banded Stilt, a large group of 60+, mixed with six Red-necked Avocets on the lagoon at Moolap Salt Works beside 
Portarlington Road, Whittington. 27/10.99 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill, a pair feeding a juvenile Horsefield’s Bronze-Cuckoo in our garden at Noyes Road, 
Lethbridge. 11/11/99 

White-throated Nightjar soaring low over a dam in the evening at the intersection of Aeroplane Road and Mt Wallace 
Road, North Brisbane Ranges National Park. 11/11/99 

Wedge-tailed Eagle, a pair soaring overhead at the Bannockburn Recreation Reserve 12/11/99 

Satin Flycatcher, a male in the north-west corner of the Bannockburn Reserve. 12/11/99 

White-winged Trillers, several in the north-west corner of the Bannockburn Reserve. 12/11/99 

Black-chinned Honeyeater observed in the north-west corner of the Bannockburn Recreational Reserve. 12/11/99 


Our thanks to all the Baverstocks for this contribution. 
Next issue February 2nd, 2000. —Ed. 


GFNC OFFICE BEARERS (1999-2000) 


President Barry Lingham ` 5255 4291  lingham.barry.kDedumail.vic.gov.au 
Vice-President Vacant 
Secretary Vacant 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 
Minute Secretary Donna Wood 5221 2956 
Immediate Past President Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Committee Member Ade Foster 5243 9478 adenpeny@netlink.com.au 
E i Bernie Franke 017 982 072 
E à Diana Primrose 5250 1811 
i 3 Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 
Alison Watson 5229 3488 | pwatson@ne.com.au 
A Vacant 
E k Vacant 
Honorary Librarian Betty Moore 5288 7220 
Editor i Alban Lloyd-Jones 5243 3704 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and GEELONG BIRD REPORT EDITOR 


Bio-diversity Group Dennis Greenwell 5243 7047 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish (Pri) 03 5367 3196 (Bus) 03 9344 5715 


DISCLAIMER 


Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine 
rests with the author of the article. ‘Geelong Naturalist?’ may be quoted without 
permission provided that acknowledgment of the club and the author is made. 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 
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Judy Rowe Noreen Arthur Alban Lloyd-Jones 
Lily Sherwood Valerie Lloyd-Jones 
Nora Errey 
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Lorraine Preston Edna Harrison Beverley Morwood 
Bev McNay 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
Karingal Community Centre, Corner McKillop and Humble Streets, East Geelong. 
Use the Humble Street entrance. - 
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